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BUILDING THE CRADLE OF LIBERTY, 1732 


building the Declaration of Independence was signed on 
July 4, 1776. The famous Liberty Bell hangs in the rear 
hall on the first floor. Pictured above is this famous state- 
house during construction. Its architect and builder was the 
Scotsman Andrew Hamilton who became a member of the 
Governor’s Council and Attorney General of Pennsylvania. 


One of the most notable buildings in connection with the 
birth of our nation is Independence Hall. Philadelphia. 
Ground was broken for the structure in 1732—the year of 
Washington’s birth. It became the meeting place of the 
Continental Congress, and here Washington was appointed 
Commander in Chief. In the east room of this historic 











INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY ASSOCIATION 


We believe in religious liberty, and hold that this God-given right is 
exercised at its best when there is separation between church and state. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men 
in the enjoyment of their natural rights, and to rule in civil things; and 
that in this realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obedience of all. 


We believe in the individual’s natural and inalienable right of free- 
dom of conscience: to worship or not to worship; to profess, to practice, 
and to promulgate his religious beliefs, or to change them according to 
his conscience or opinions, holding that these are the essence of religious 
liberty; but that in the exercise of this right he should respect the equivalent 
right of others. 


We believe that all legislation and other governmental acts which 
unite church and state are subversive of human rights, potentially perse- 
cuting in character, and opposed to the best interests of church and state; 
and therefore, that it is not within the province of human government to 
enact such legislation or perform such acts. 


We believe it is our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to 
prevent the enactment of legislation which tends to unite church and state, 
and to oppose every movement toward such union, that all may enjoy the 
inestimable blessings of religious liberty. 


We believe that these liberties are embraced in the golden rule, which 
teaches that a man should do to others as he would have others do to him. 
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6840 Eastern Avenue, Takoma Park, Washington 12, D.C. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE: From among Mr. J. L. Ferris’ paintings of historical interest we chose this 
one depicting the building of the Cradle of Liberty. In 1732, the year of Washington’s birth, ground 
was broken for this famous strucjure, which is familiarly known as Independence Hall. Its architect 
and builder was the Scotsman Andrew Hamilton, who became a member of the Governor’s Council 
and Attorney .General of Pennsylvania. 

Independence Hall, situated on Chestnut Street in Philadelphia, was used as the Pennsylvania 
Statehouse from 1775 to 1781 and was the meeting place of the Continental Congress. It was here 
that George Washington was appointed commander in chief of the Revolutionary Forces. In the east 
room of Independence Hall that historical document, our Declaration of Independence, was signed 
on July 4, 1776. 

During 1789-1800 the hall was used as the seat of the United States Supreme Court. Th: 
famous Liberty Bell hangs in a rear hall on the first floor. Independence Hall was restored in 
1898 and now contains a collection of Revolutionary relics. Independence Hall is synonymous 
with liberty—the liberty that our forefathers gained at the price of toil, privation, and suffer 
ing. Guard your liberty well, it is a priceless heritage! 
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COPYRIGHT: The entire contents of this issue 
is copyrighted © 1958 by the Review and 
Herald Publishing Association. All rights re- 
served. 


LIBERTY: A Magazine of Religious Freedom 
is published quarterly for the International 
ligious Liberty Association, of which it is the 
organ, by the Review and Herald Publishing 
Association, Washington 12, D.C.- Entered as 
second-class matter, May 1, 1906, at the post 
office at Washington, D.C., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. : 
Associated Church Press: LIBERTY: A Maga- 





zine of Religious Freedom is a member of the 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year, $1.25 ; one 
copy, 35 cents; five yearly subscriptions to sep- 
arate addresses, $4; three years to one address, 
$2.50; five or more copies mailed by the pub- 
lisher to one address, or to five different ad- 
dresses, postpaid, each 25 cents. No subscription 
accepted for less than one year. Subscription 
rates subject to change without notice. All sub- 
scriptions must be paid for in advance. Except 
for sample copies, papers are sent only on paid 
subscriptions. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: One month’s notice 
is required. Please report any change of address 
to the Review and Herald Publishing Associa- 


tion, Washington 12, D.C. Send both old and 
new addresses, enclosing if possible your ad- 
dress label. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOPS LIb- 
ERTY ASSOCIATION, organized in 1888. 
teaches only one doctriae—the doctrine of sou! 
liberty, as indicated in the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples on the preceding page. The Association 
advocates no political or economic theories. Its 
officers are Alvin W. Johnson, Ph.D., secretary. 
and Aubrey H. Rulkoetter, Ph.D., Frank H. 
Yost, Ph.D., associate secretaries. 
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It is the teen-agers’ concept of American 


























EWING GALLOWAY 


The typical teenager shows an alarming disposition to reject some demo- 
cratic beliefs, to throw away some of the basic f joms guaran 

in the Bill of Rights, and to accept many authoritarian and totalitarian 
beliefs and values in their place.—‘“The American Teenager,” p. 198. 














Their Heritage? 


Do Teen-agers Cherish 


By MERLIN L. NEFF, Ph.D. 


x 

{We welcome Dr. Neff, publisher and teacher, and a 
member of the National Advisory Council of Protestants 
and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and 
State, once more to our columns. -Kp. | 


Ad suntoan pemocracy and the Bill of 
Rights are in jeopardy if the teen-agers of today do 
not change their thinking before they become the 
leaders of tomorrow. The typical teen-ager shows an 
alarming disposition to discard some of the basic 
freedoms guaranteed by the Constitution. 

A carefully conducted survey, directed by Dr. 
H. H. Remmers and his associates at Purdue Uni- 
versity, has probed the thinking of young people in 
every section of the country and in various economic 
and social strata. The full report is set forth in a 
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recent book, The American Teenager (Bobbs-Mer 
rill Company, New York). 
The average high-school-age boy and girl have 


been reared in “an emotional pressure cooker” of 


tensions, fears, and violence. They have lived in 
times of war and international crisis. If there is any- 
thing wrong with teen-agers, we can put the blame 
on their environment, their home training, their 
education—in other words, the influence fostered and 
directed by the older generation. 

In spite of the world that they have inherited, 
teen-agers have a basically sound outlook on life. 
They are religious and idealistic. .In spite of uncer- 
tainties produced by economic conditions and the 
military draft, they are planning their future homes 
and careers with serious eagerness. 





It is their concept of American citizenship and the 
' principles that should govern the nation that causes 
the greatest concern. Here is the portrait of the 1958 
teen-ager, according to his response to various ques- 
tions. 
- Sixty per cent of these youth favor censorship of 
books and motion pictures. 

Nearly half of them are ready to dispense with 
freedom of the press. 

One fourth of the teen-agers think that the police 
should be free to search your home or your person 
without a warrant. 

A third of these leaders of tomorrow are ready to 
deny free speech to certain people. 

Thirteen per cent would restrict by law religious 
belief and worship. 

Thirty-three per cent say that people who refuse 
to testify against themselves should be forced to talk 
or be severely punished. 

Thirty-four per cent would, in some instances, 
deny citizens the right to circulate petitions. — 

One fourth of our teen-agers would deny the right 
of assembly to certain groups. 

Now each of the above issues is a fundamental 
freedom guaranteed to Americans in the Constitu- 
tion. Are today’s youth ready to let these basic rights 
slip away, rights that were won by the founding 
fathers with blood, sweat, and tears? What has 
happened to democratic principles in the middle of 
the twentieth century ? 

The same survey reveals that 49 per cent of teen- | 
agers believe that the mass of the people are inca- 
pable of determining what is good and not good for 
them. This is a serious indictment against and a 
rejection of the concept of individualism that Jeffer- 

. son, Jackson, and Lincoln helped to put in our 
nation’s heritage. : 

Dr. Remmers summarizes the attitudes of youth 
on citizenship in these words: 

The typical teenager shows an alarming disposition to 
reject some democratic beliefs, to throw away some of the 
basic freedoms guaranteed in the Bill of Rights, and to ac- 
cept many authoritarian and totalitarian beliefs and values 
in their place.—The American Teenager, p. 198. 

Although we may be startled by the opinions of 
inexperienced youth, we receive a real jolt when we 
find that college students and teachers have a simi- 
lar disregard for constitutional guarantees. Recent 
surveys conducted among students at the University 
of Wisconsin and Northwestern University reveal 
some amazing trends. When they were asked 
whether they agreed or disagreed with fourteen 
statements based on the Bill of Rights, more than 
seven out of ten students said they would deny an 
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Our teen-agers all too often do not know the meaning of “allegiance,” “indivisible,” or “liberty.” Our boys and girls need te 
see democracy in action in the home and in the classroom. The meaning of freedom should be interpreted in terms of disputes, 
and in settling issues at home and among classmates. 


ready to deny peaceful assembly to some groups. 
Then it was found that more than four in every ten 
college teachers polled were ready to “deny an in- 
dividual the right to a public trial, to due process of 
the law, or to freedom from excessive bail and fines.” 
-—Quoted in Time, Sept. 9, 1957. 

In the cold light of contemporary events, we real- 
ize that patriotism is not enough to maintain the 
democratic way of life. Ifuman liberty, the chief 
easualty of the twentieth century, is threatened in 
our Republic. The emotion of fear clouds our world 
and dominates man’s thoughts—even in teen-agers. 
No doubt the fear of false philosophies and subver- 
sive groups undermining our country has caused 
many young people, as well as their seniors, to be 
less democratic in their thinking. Fear demands laws 
to make every man think and act as we do. 

But with these tense, insecure times there should 
come a new recognition of our nation’s glorious past. 
Can we not show our youth that the measures they 
might want to take to preserve freedom may them- 
selves serve to weaken and destroy it ? 

True democracy requires restraint and sacrifice 

_ from individual citizens. [f Americans are intolerant 
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of their neighbors, if in business and daily life we 
discriminate against others because of their race, 
color, or religion, we are destroying the foundation 
of our freedom. The surest way to bring government 
regulations and eventual dictatorship upon us is for 
individuals to abuse or deny the privileges guaran- 
teed to them by the Bill of Rights. 

Are we educating effectively for the continuation 
and development of the great tradition that has 
helped make us the democracy that we are? Evi- 
dently there are some weaknesses, or we would see 
youth crusading for the preservation of our freedoms. 

As early as elementary school days, valiant efforts 
are being made to instill patriotism in youthful minds. 
The child salutes the flag and repeats the pledge of 
allegiance to the republic for which it stands. But 
all too often he does uot know the meaning of 
“allegiance,” “indivisible,” or “liberty.” Our boys and 
girls need to see democracy in action in the home and 
in the classroom. The meaning of freedom should be 
interpreted in terms of disputes, and in settling issues 
at home and among classmates. 

Have we emphasized the positive values of demoe- 
racy? Do we make freedom the most precious com- 
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modity we can offer this or any generation? A report 
by the president of the ne Corporation is to 
the point. He says: 

The layman is,by no means out of order when he ques- 
tions whether the schools, colleges, and universities have 
taken a constantly affirmative attitude toward the basic 
American values—responsible freedom, tolerance, govern- 
ment of laws rather than of men, the primacy and integrity 
of the individual, recognition, encouragement, and reward 
of talent and initiative. In their anxiety to avoid jingoism, 
it is fair to ask whether our teachers have not sometimes 
succumbed’ perhaps unwittingly to a relativism in handling 
questions of value which leaves their students confused as 
to the nature of their heritage. 


Youth should know how democracy functions— 
decision by majority vote, universal suffrage, and the 
basic principles of representation. They need to 
know the basic ideas of democracy and the American 
system of government. When they have a clear view 
of how our nation operates they can test each govern- 
ment policy by the blueprint of the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. 

Let us produce teen-agers who think for themselves 
without fear or malice on the major issues of demo- 
cratic freedom. 

Youth must feel the responsibility of citizenship. 
They must look forward to the time when they can 
express their views through the ballot. The privilege 


of voting is no longer ici by milliens of 
citizens. Dr. Edward Elson reveals that in 1896, 88 
out of every 100 eligible voters went to the poles. In 
1948 the number voting had sunk to 50 per cent. 
“All that is necessary for the triumph of evil,” said 
Edmund Burke, “is that good men do nothing.” 

Since teen-agers to a great extent reflect the atti- 
tudes and ideas of the American adult, it is time for 
parents, teachers, and leaders of the older generation 
to take an inventory of their own philosophy of de- 
mocracy.° We must practice what we preach. Our 
freedom will be preserved only by citizens who are 
dedicated to the principles of human worth, by 
Americans who have confidence and trust in one 
another. If this nation falters and fails, it will be be- 
cause millions of us failed to live courageously as 
genuine Americans should live before the younger 
generation. “This republic was not established by 
cowards,” says Elmer Davis; “and cowards will not 
preserve it.” 

Our liberties rest upon a spiritual foundation. The 
American home, raising the teen-agers for the seri- 
ous problems of tomorrow, needs a new birth -of 
faith—faith in God, faith in our nation, faith in our 
fellow men. This is our heritage passed down for 
three hundred years; this can be our richest gift to 
our children. 





Crime and Sin 


By W. L. EMMERSON 


[Mr. Emmerson is an editor and lecturer in Great Brit- 
ain, and a correspondent for Liperty: A Magazine of Reli- 
gious Freedom in the British Isles.—Ep. ] 


Ix 1s comments on the recent Wolfer- 
den report on homosexual offenses and prostitution, 
Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, drew attention to the significant difference be- 
tween crime and sin. 

A crime, he said, is an offense “against society and 
social order” as expressed in the legislation of the 
land. “Sin,” on the other hand, “is an offence against 
God. Its measurements do not vary from age to age 
as men’s laws do: Sin is always to be assessed as man 
himself is always judged, by reference to the eternal 
and good God.” 

Man is thus subject to two authorities and under 
two laws. The secular authority is empowered to 
enact such laws for the regulation of public order 
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and for the preservation of the rights of citizens as it 
sees fit, but it has no jurisdiction in the sphere of 
private morality or spiritual life, for which a man is 
responsible only to God. 

“There is,” said the Archbishop, “a sacred realm of 
privacy for every man and woman where he makes 
his choices and decisions, fashions his character and 
directs his desires, a realm of his own essential rights 
and liberties—including in the providence of God, 
liberty ‘to go to the Devil’—into which the law gen- 
erally speaking, must not intrude. Only God’s love 
has an inherent right of entry there.” 

The archbishop made this distinction particularly 
to defend the recommendation of the Commission that 
homosexual offenses while “alike sin against God, 
sin against the partnér involved in their sin, and sin 
to their own damnation” could not properly be 
classed as crimes against the state. The principle he 
enunciated, however, is valid over a very much wider 
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area of human behavior than sexual morality. In fact, 
it is failure on.the part of both states and churches to 
recognize this vital distinction between secular and 
spiritual jurisdiction that has led so often, down the 
ages, to state tyranny and religious persecution. 

“This,” declared Dr. Fisher, “is a principle of the 
utmost’ importance for the preservation of human 
freedom, self-respect and responsibility. It is a bul- 
wark against the mischiefs created by unwise tyran- 
nical or ungodly makers of law and erime.” 

Because the state. has no right to regulate private 
morality or religious life, the South African Govern- 
ment, to take one recent example, was going far 
beyond its proper sphere when it sought. to extend 
the principle of apartheid to the practice of prevent- 
ing white and colored Christians from worshiping 
together in the same church, ae 

Again, if it'is wrong for the secular power to seek 
to exert its authority in the spiritual sphere, it is 
equally wrong for a church to persuade the secular 
authority to misuse its power to enforce any pattern 
of moral or spiritual life. The Roman Catholic 
Church is thus to be condemned for seeking gov- 
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There is a sacred realm of privacy for every man and woman where he makes his choices and 
decisions, fashions his character, and directs his desires—a realm of his own essential rights 
and liberties, into which law, generally speaking, must not intrude. 


ernmental authority in Colombia and elsewhere for 
the suppression of Protestant worship. And on the 
same principle, though with far less grievous con- 
sequences, the Lord’s Day Observance Society is 
equally wrong in demanding state legislation to en- 
foree Sunday observance in this country [Great 
Britain] even if Sunday were the Sabbath of the 
Bible. The keeping of a day holy is a matter between 
man and God and is not therefore a proper subject 
for secular legislation. 

The state must ever remember that its province 
does not extend to the regulation of the consciences 
of men, while the church must never forget that the 
weapons of its warfare against sin are not carnal but 
spiritual. 

For the individual. the dictum of Christ should 
ever be our guide, “Render therefore unto Caesar 
the things which are Caesar’s; and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” And wherever a conflict 
arises on-the spiritual level between obedience to the 
laws, of the state and the laws of God, we should like 
Peter determine that “we ought to obey God rather 
than men.” 
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The F lushing Remonstrance 


Prelude to the First Amendment 


By GLENN D. EVERETT 


[We are indebted to the publishers of the Christian- 
Evangelist for permission to republish this article on the 
Flushing Remonstrance which appeared in their issue of 
January 20, 1958.—Ed.] 


Ad sernt0 PAUSED on December 27, 1957 
to commemorate the 300th anniversary of the signing 
of the Flushing Remonstrance, a little-known but 
significant document in the history of religious lib- 
erty. 
Postmaster General Avdis E. Summerfield, him- 
self an earnest layman, has made certain that the 
ceremonies at Flushing, New York, receive national 
‘attention by selecting this as the occasion for the 
issuance of a commemorative three-cent stamp honor- 
ing freedom of religion, first of a series that will call 
attention to the importance of our basic liberties. 

Although the Remonstrance, signed by 31 Eng- 
lish and Dutch settlers of the town of Flushing, 
Long Island, lay gathering dust for many years in the 
colonial archives of the State of New York, and is 
not mentioned in most history books, it nonetheless 
played a significant role in the chain of events that 
were to lead 130 years later to inclusion in the Bill 
of Rights of the provision that Government “shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of — 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The Remonstrance to Gov. Peter Stuyvesant, 
signed at Flushing the night of December 27, 1657, 
touched off a struggle with the Dutch authorities of 
New Amsterdam in which the colonists finally es- 
tablished freedom of worship as a right, not just a 
matter of tolerant indulgence on the part of the 


government. 
This principle of religious liberty, accepted by 
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the later English governors of New York; meant that 
freedom of worship — was firmly established in the 
largest and most influential American colony. 

This tradition in New York, coupled with the 
view of Jefferson and Madison in Virginia, and the 
spirit of tolerance in the smaller colonies of Rhode 
Island and Maryland, led to a demand that religious 
liberty be explicitly spelled out in the new Federal 
Constitution. Americans may always have cause to be 
gtateful that this was done i in the First Amendment © 
to the Constitution. 

The story of the Flushing Remonstrance and its 
role in establishing religious liberty goes back to the 
founding of the town of Vlissingen (Flushing) in 


the new Dutch colony of New Netherlands in 1645.” 


Contrary to popular opinion, it was not always easy 
for proprietors, such as the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, to find people in Europe who were willing to 
say good-by to relatives, friends, and homes they had 
known all their lives to undertake the risky adventure 
of going to distant shores to carve out settlements in 
a hostile wilderness. 

One of the principal inducements that would per- 
suade good solid family men to make such a move 
was a promise of personal liberty in the New World 
that they had never known in Europe. It was a time 
of religious turmoil when many Protestant churches 
were just as intolerant of non-conformists as were 
supporters of the Pope. 

Offers of religious liberty were a great attraction. 
Such promises were often made more for the sake of 
expediency than principle, and, though easily given, 
proved difficult to keep when the colonies became 
more populous. 

When William Kieft, governor of the Dutch 
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ber 27, 1957, to commemorate the 300th anniversary of the 
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amen. of the Flushing Remonstrance. Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 


has made certain that the cer 
by selecting this as the occasion for the i 


province of New Netherlands in 1645, granted a 
charter to the town of Flushing, he guaranteed the 
right of its English-speaking settlers ‘to have and 
enjoy liberty of conscience, according to the custom 
and.manner of Holland, without molestation or 
disturbance from any magistrates, or any other ec- 
elesiastical minister that may pretend jurisdiction 
over them.” 

Liberty of conscience ‘according to the custom 
and manner of Holland” did not mean full religious 
liberty as we understand it today, as the settlers soon 
discovered, even though Holland was more toler- 
ant of minority groups at this time than other coun- 
tries of Europe. As long as Kieft was governor, no 
religious worship, including the Roman Catholic, 
was forbidden. But after Peter Stuyvesant hnscanes 


governor, a change occurred. Stuyvesant, a strict Cal- 


vinist, was greatly influenced by the Dutch clergy. 

When a party of 29 Portuguese Jews arrived in 
1653 from Brazil, Stuyvesant, sent protests to the 
West India Company against permitting permanent 
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residence to the Jews “who infest Manhatten.” 
Despite the fact that the company replied that they 
eould stay if they agreed to care for their poor, 
Stuyvesant so hounded the Jews that most of them 
fled to Rhode Island. 

Stuyvesant, as history has recorded, was a head- 
strong man, and his hand was not e: asily stayed. As 
early as 1652, he began interfering with the freedom 
of worskip promised the Flushing settlers. He sent 
to them the Rey. Francis Doughty, a Reformed min 
ister, but the people of Flushing were of “divers 
opinions” on matters of faith, and absented them- 
selves from the sermon and refused to pay Mr. 
Doughty the salary promised to him. 

The spark that touched off the Flushing protest, 
however, was an edict by Stuyvesant banning 
Quakers. In the same year that Flushing had been 
founded, 1645, George Fox had begun preaching in 
England those doctrines of absolute pacifism and 
simplicity in religious worship that led to establish- 
ment of the Society of Friends. 


1) 











In 1656 Fox sent the first Quaker missionaries to 
the New World. We read today with shame the 
record of how they were treated in America. In Mas- 
sachusetts they were pilloried, flogged, and three of 
them publicly hanged when they refused to stop 
preaching their “heresies.” 
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Governor Stuyvesant issued a proclamation that was printed in Dutch, English, 
and German, and ray oy it essel 





PAINTING BY JOHN WARD DUNSMORE 


posted in every town. It — any v 
a Quaker to the colony would be confiscated and that any person enter- 
taining a Quaker for a single night was to be. fined 50 florins. 





Robert Hodgson and a group of Quaker mission- 
aries, bound for Boston, were blown off their course 
and landed at New Amsterdam. They were dragged 
off the streets of the city when they attempted to 
preach there and went on to the English settlements 
on Long Island. They were received hospitably by 
Lady Deborah Moody, Baptist proprietress of the 
town of Gravesend, who permitted them to preach 
there, but when they arrived at Hempstead, they 
were arrested for “desecrating the Sabbath.” 

The English authorities turned Hodgson over to 
the Dutch who made him walk all the way back to 
New Amsterdam, tied to the tail gate of a cart. 
There he was publicly flogged until an appeal by 
Stuyvesant’s sister brought an end to the blood-let- 
ting, and he was banished to Rhode Island. 

Despite such persecution, the Quaker missionaries 
continued coming to the New World. The town of 
Flushing, true to its belief of freedom of conscience, 
offered them refuge. When Stuyvesant learned that 
Quakers, who would not even doff their hats in the 
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presence of the governor, nor do honor to the flag, 
were being sheltered in his colony he flew into a rage. 

He issued a proclamation that he had printed in 
all three languages in the colony—Dutch, English, 
and German—and ordered posted in every town. It 
declared that any vessel bringing a Quaker to the 
colony would be confiscated and that any person 
entertaining a Quaker for a single night was to be 
fined 50 florins, with half to go to whomever in- 
formed the authorities. 

Reading of the governor’s placard brought resent- 
ment to a head in Flushing. The indignant settlers 
decided to send a remonstrance to Stuyvesant, pro- 
testing his edict. A remonstrance was a customary 
instrument among the Dutch of that period, and a 
number of such protests, giving voice to various 
grievances, are to be found in the archives of New 
Amsterdam and the Dutch West India Company. 

On the night of December 27, 1657, the leading 
men of the town gathered by lamplight in the home 
of Michael Milner to set their hands to the bold 
proclamation of conscience whose words were to echo 
through the centuries. 

“Right Honorable,” said the men of Flushing, 
“you have been pleased to send up unto us a cer- 
tain prohibition or command that we should not 
receive or entertain any of those people called 
Quakers because they are supposed to be, by some, 
seducers of the people. 

“For our part,” they told Stuyvesant, “wee cannot 
condemn them . . . neither can we stretch out our 
hands against them, to punish, banish, or persecute 
them. 

“We desire not to judge, lest we be judged . . . but 
rather let every man stand or fall to his own Master. 
Wee are bounde by the Law to do good unto all men, 
especially ta those of the household of faith... . 

“The powers of this world,” the men of Flushing 
declared, “can neither attack us, neither escuse us, 
for if God justifye, who can condemn, and if God 
condemn, there is none can justifye.” 

After calling attention to the examples of Moses 
and Christ “which all magistrates and ministers are 
to follow,” the colonists urged that the “law of love, 
peace, and liberty” be applied to all sons of Adam, 
even to Jews, Turks, and Egyptians. 

“And because our Saviour saith it is impossible 
but that offenses will come—but woe unto him by 
whom they cometh—our desire is not to offend one 
of His little ones,” they declared, “in whatsoever 
form, name, or title hee appears in, whether Pres- 
byterian, Independent, Baptist, or Quaker, but shall 
be glad to see anything of God in any of them, desir- 
ing to doe unto all men as wee desire all men should 
doe unto us, which is the true law both of Church 
and State. 

“Therefore,” they advised. Governor Stuyvesant, 
“if any of these said persons come in love unto us, we 
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cannot, in conscience, lay violent hands upon them, 
but give them free egresse and regresse into our 
town and houses, as God shall persuade our con- 
sciences. And in this wee are true subjects both of 
Church and State, for wee are bounde by the law 
of God and men to doe good unto all men and evil 
to noe one.” 

Sheriff Tobias Feake was given the assignment of 
delivering the Remonstrance to Governor Stuyvesant. 
On December 29 Feake presented himself to the 
Governor in New Amsterdam. Stuyvesant literally 
exploded when he read the document. Noting 
Feake’s bold signature upon it, he had the sheriff 
thrown in jail immediately for insubordination. 

The Remonstrance was filed away in the archives 
of New Netherlands. There it might have remained, 


a symbol of defeat, had it not been for the courage 


and determination of John Bowne, a Flushing settler. 
Bowne, a native of Derbyshire, England, came to 
America at the age of 22, in 1649, and settled in 
Flushing in 1654. He was not a signer of the Remon- 
strance, probably because he had arrived too recently 
in the town. But he shared the views of his fellow 
townsmen as to freedom of conscience. He built a 
fine new home in 1661, which still stands in Flush- 
ing, a museum now. 

Despite Stuyvesant’s persecution, Quakers contin- 
ued to visit New Netherlands and they found quiet 
refuge in tolerant Flushing. In 1662 John Bowne 
openly defied Stuyvesant’s edict by permitting 
Quaker religious services in his home. Complaint 
soon went to Stuyvesant from magistrates of nearby 
Jamaica. 

An officer was sent out with a squad of soldiers 
to arrest John Bowne. Leaving his wife and two chil- 
dren ill, Bowne was taken to New Amsterdam where 
the council, after considering charges against him of 
“harboring heretical Quakers in contempt of our 
order and placards,” fined him 150 florins “with the 
express warning to abstain himself in the future’ from 
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all such meetings” or face double the fine and ban- 
ishment from the colony. 

Characteristic of the Quakers, John Bowne stood 
steadfast in the face of persecution and refused 
either to pay the fine or promise to discontinue reli- 
gious services of the Quakers. He was put in the 
dungeon on a diet of bread and water to think things 
over. When this failed to have any effect, Stuyvesant 
tried a different tactic. He even allowed Bowne to 
visit his ailing family; unescorted, hoping, probably 
that he would attempt to flee the colony. 

To the astonishment of the jailers, Bowne returned 
when the time had expired and asked to be locked 
up. After three months it was decided to deport 
Bowne “as an example to others.” His house was 
seized and, as the sailing ship Fox prepared to lift 
anchor in the Hudson River, he was offered one last 
chance to repent and obey the governor’s order. He 
refused, bade farewell to his sorrowing family and 
neighbors and left for Europe. 

Bowne proceeded to Amsterdam to lay his case 


before the West India Company. He produced a copy 
of the charter of Flushing which he had the fore- 
sight to bring with him, pointing to its guarantee of 
freedom of conscience. 

After much discussion and many attempted com- 
promises which Bowne consistently refused, the di- 
rectors finally told Bowne to return to New Nether- 
lands a free man. Ahead of him they sent a letter to 
Stuyvesant in which they said, “In all events, people’s 
conscience should not be forced by anyone but re- 
main free in itself, as long as he is modest, and does 
not disturb others or oppose the government. You 
will therefore regulate yourself accordingly.” 

When Bowne arrived back in New Amsterdam 
after an absence of two years, it is reported that 
Governor Stuyvesant tipped his hat when he met 
Bowne in the street, expressed pleasure over his safe 
return, and said he hoped that “our friends would be 
troubled no more.” 

Thanks to Bowne’s courage and fortitude the 
struggle for religious liberty, which gave rise to the 
Flushing Remonstrance, had been won. 

Never again did the magistrates of New Amster- 
dam or New York interfere with religious liberty in 
Flushing, and gradually the complete freedom and 
tolerance that marked that community spread 
throughout the American colonies until in 1789 
religious liberty was enshrined forever as a basic 
Constitutional principle of American government. 
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This land was settled by peoples from many European countries. Some came to 
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persecution in the Old fag 


escape : 
some came for adventure; but they all sought to establish upon these fertile shores a new nation dedicated to ll 
religious freedo 


and complete civil and 
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“Freedom of the Press” 
and Why I Believe in It 


By MRS. JAMES L. CRIDER 


[Mrs. Crider again gives us a layman’s view of an impor- 
tant freedom.—Eb. } 


EE seuieve ow rae reexvom of the press 
because it is the indispensable means conceived by 
liberty-loving people for the extension of freedom in 
a democratic society. A determined search of a people 
needing a medium for exchanging facts and ideas 
with absence of restraint or repression, has resulted 
in another of our priceless freedoms. 

Throughout the 1700’s a steady battle was waged 
for freedom of the press. In England many bold 
writers and publishers risked prosecution, and often 
were sentenced, for breaking restrictive laws. The 
French Constitution of 1791 made freedom of ex- 
pression “one of the natural rights of man.” This 
noble ideal remained in foree for several years, after 
which France returned again to suppression and 
censorship, until freedom of the press was again 
restored. 

A worth-while pursuit, though it be marked by 
much struggle, is seldom in vain. Freedom of the 
press in the United States of America has afforded 
increased opportunities to an “informed public” for 
the unreserved presentation of both sides of vital 
questions, and of opinions, unbiased and otherwise. 

The First. Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States provides that Congress shall pass no 
law abridging the freedom of the press, and State 
constitutions, in varying phraseology, declare that 
citizens may freely speak, write, and publish their 
sentknents on all subjects, being responsible for the 
abuse of that right, and that no law shall be passed 
to restrain or abridge the liberty of the press. 

What a picture this presents in contrast with that 
of a people exposed only to a restricted press, voicing 
the views of the “few” in power, as is true in too 
many countries today. 

In Russia the government by a decree in 1911 
brought the papers, and indeed all printed publica- 
tions, practically under state control. Communist 
Russia continued this policy, and there is no inde- 
pendent press there today. Unauthorized printing 


. results in confiscation and the trial of those respon- 


sible. 
Although no present method completely protects 
the right of the people to full, accurate information, 


_ one of the requisites of a free people is the citizens’ 
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To keep democracy alive we must make sure that the common man 
can find out the facts. Freedom of the press is a most effective 
agency in the dissemination of this information. 


right to know what is going on behind the scenes in 
the various levels of government, and in other areas 
of community life. Freedom to write candidly and 
without suppression has been the means of bringing 
enlightenment to thousands, and setting enslaved 
minds at liberty. To keep democracy alive we must 
make sure that the common man can find out the 
facts. Freedom of the press is a most effective agency 
in the dissemination of this information. 

Freedom is necessarily permissive in that it allows 
both the good and the evil. So it is with freedom of 
the press: both the good and the bad are publicized. 
The press exerts enormous power over the public 
mind. We are grateful for the power for good in a 
free press. We must not forget that men can also 
learn valuable lessons by consistent observance of the 
evil and its resultant tragedies. 

It has been said, “Give light and the people will 


. find their own way.” I believe in freedom of the 


press because it has been an indispensable arm of 
freedom itself, reaching out to open new doors, 
shedding light on the path of human progress. 
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The famous Tiber River that flows through the city of Rome. 


Religious Liberty and Conditions of 
Evangelical People in Italy 


By GEORGE PEYROT, LL.D. 
Professor of Ecclesiastical Law in the University of Rome 


Tax owzy prosies of religious liberty in 

Italy today is the problem of the liberty of the mi- 
nority groups. This had its first stage, which we will 
call preparatory, beginning on June 2, 1946, and 
lasting till April 18, 1948. During this period, which 
followed the final stages of the war and the libera- 
tion of the nation, the Protestants from the outset 
had the highest and best-founded hopes that, now 
that the restrictions laid on their work by the Fas- 
cist regime were all neglected, they would see finally 
consummated the policy of the Risorgimento, i.e., 
full and entire religious freedom, in the new Italian 
Constitution. So they set. to work confidently believ- 
ing that the new liberties assured them by the Con- 
stitution would speedily and completely be theirs. 
However, these expectations were doomed to 
speedy disappointment, for a second phase began on 
April 18, 1948, the time ‘when the Christian Dem- 
o¢rats gained an absolute majority in the Italian 
®eneral elections, and lasted the whole ‘period ‘of 
their administration, up till June 7, 1953. As far as 
the religious minorities were concerned this was a 
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period of marked reaction on behalf of the govern- 
ment. Through police action there followed an un- 
broken sequence of acts of violent intolerance, clearly 
aimed at preventing the Protestants from enjoying 
their new freedom and rights allowed under the Con- 
stitution, and with the purpose of subjecting them to 
the full weight of the body of restrictions enacted by 
the previous legislature. It is an established fact that 
in the period immediately following the adoption of 
the Constitution, both the Ministry of the Interior 
and the local authorities set in motion again the 
regulation of 1929-30 in their most oppressive inter- 
pretations against the Protestants, in whom the Fas- 
cist regime had detected “widespread, if at times un- 


‘acknowledged, hostility towards Fascism, rooted in 


their fundamental religious principles.” * The effect 
of these measures that predated the Constitution be- 
ing reasserted was felt in many provinces, éspecially 
in southern Italy. Meetings of Christians were 
broken up by force. Ministers of religion were 
forbidden to exercise their spiritual office. Premises 
for worship were closed. Where orders were dis- 
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regarded the police had recourse to repatriation of 
ministers, interdictions, arrests, and criminal pro- 
cedures.” - 


A gradual slackening in intensity and frequency of 
such acts of intolerance began to be noted after the 
Christian Democrats lost their absolute majority in 
parliament, following the elections for the second 
legislature. 


Thus opened a new chapter in which police inter- 
ference gradually lost its violent character, but only 
to assume new guises of seeming legality. In this 
phase, extending from June 7, 1953, to June 14, 
1956, the public authorities have lent their aid to 
ideas emanating from Catholic sources, and shown a 
remarkable thoroughness of research in all the vari- 
ety of the cases, into all the possible means of re- 
pressing with every appearance of legality the reli- 
gious activities of the Protestant communities, and 
especially every effort at propaganda or expansion. 
This state of affairs provided occasion for quibbling 
interpretations of laws, elaborated for the sole pur- 
pose of showing that there was a way of reconciling 
the old laws restricting the religious liberty of the 
minorities with the new principles of liberty ratified 
by the Constitution; or for explaining how, and in 
what manner, the Constitution, despite its most ex- 
plicit statements, had not really made any innova- 
tions as regards the legal position of the Protestant 
minorities, which, it was intended, were to be fixed 
once and for all by the regulations of the Fascist Era. 
To this new phase of what we call juridical, as 
opposed to violent, intolerance, as it has developed 
in the last two years, there is a long series of legal 
cases to witness, many as yet unresolved. 


The ordinary courts in the vast majority of cases 
have fully acquitted the Protestants charged with 
these varieties of pretended violations of the law, yet 
their judgments have never resolved, either in prac- 
tice or in legal theory, the conflict of law which man- 
ifestly exists between the articles of the Constitution 
and the previous laws on the subject of religious 
freedom. The tendency in all these cases has been 
for the judges of the lower courts to recognize 
readily the superior authority of the norms of the 
Constitution, and not to hesitate to assert their pre- 
cepts, and so to abrogate the earlier laws that re- 
stricted the religious freedom of the minorities. The 
judges of the higher courts, for their part, have at 
times lapsed into safeguarding the principle that 
there was at least a measure of compatibility between 
the one-time restrictive legislation on the recognized 
religious bodies, and the intention of the Constitu- 
tion that replaced it, yet, for all that, when it came 


to ruling on: the cases submitted, they confirmed 


the sentence in favor of the accused, on the grounds 
that the facts charged against them did not consti- 
tute an offense.’ 
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This casuistry has militated chiefly against clarity 
in defining rights, a serious thing where what is at 


. stake is the exercise of civil and religious liberty. 


One feature of this phase of our problem has been 
the way in which the public authorities (perhaps to 
make amends for their earlier arrogance) have dis- 
played much more courtesy, good will, and consid- 
eration in enforcing the 1929-30 regulations about 
recognizing religious bodies. But it is precisely be- 
cause these regulations are police instruments that 


- they are so dangerous, and should be condemned as 


illegal at the bar of justice in any constitutional 
state such as republican Italy. 

June 14, 1956, saw our problem enter a new 
phase, which fourth phase, we have said, has its 
origin in the first judgment given by the Constitu- 
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Moonlight on the Grand Canal in Venice, Italy. 
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A gradual slackening in intensity and frequency of acts of intolerance began to be noted after the Christian Democrats lost their 


lute. majority in parliament, following the elections fof the second legislature. 


tional Court, though ‘nothing in the judgment con- 
cerned the matter of religious liberty. But among 
other things this decision laid down that “the hy- 


pothesis that the new canon of constitutional ille-- 


gitimacy refers only to laws passed since the Con- 
stitution came into. being, and not to laws passed 
before that date, cannot be entertained, since it is 
axiomatic that the relationship between ordinary and 
constitutional law, and the degree of precedence 
deriving from their origin, that they enjoy in the 
hierarchy of law, do not change in any way, whether 
the ordinary laws be made before or after the con- 
stitutional ones. In either case, the constitutional law, 
being by nature inherent in the system of the estab- 
lished constitution, must take precedence over ordi- 
nary law.” * 

One consequence of this momentous sentence, 
which decides the competence of the Constitutional 
Court, is that all laws anterior in time to the Consti- 
tution can be brought to the bar of this Court, to test 
whether they are legitimate under the present Con- 
stitution of Italy, and among these are those laws of 
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1929 and 1930 passed by the regime of the time on 
the subject of recognizing religious bodies. 

It is worth a moment’s pause to look at the stand- 
ing laid down for religious minorities in the Consti- 
tution of the Republic. 

After the basic principles that lay down the degree 
of religious freedom the Italian Constitution intends, 
in the section dealing with the rights and duties of 
citizens, there follow clear regulations that formu-. 
late both concisely and consistently how religious 
activities may be carried out, giving in great detail 
these rights, and defining the method and limits of 
their exercise.” Where, however, reference is made to 
the relationship between the state and the various 
churches, and to the legal position they enjoy before 
the Italian law, the Constitution adds nothing to sup- 
plement or fill out the basic principles. All further 
references are to conventions, the authority of which 
the Constitution has not dictated, but merely recog- 
nized. In defining the relationships between the 
state and the Catholic Church, the Constitution 
cites the Lateran Pact, while the relationship be-' 
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tween ‘the state, and the. other churches are ex-, 
‘plicitly. referred. to future agreements, and. to laws’ - 
. that shall be. made on the basis of these agreements. 


Thus at. the outset we meet a divergence of both 


. form and substance between the two relevant groups | 


of law, the one dealing with the degree of. religious 


_ liberty recognized in. the. new Italian Constitution, 


and the other with the standing of the different 
confessional groups before the state. 

It is of profound importance, we submit, to make 
this clear distinction between the two kinds of law 
in dealing with religious matters. Any issue arising 
out of the activities of a denomination, whether it be 


a matter of individual or collective behavior, should 


have its legitimacy tested and be resolved by recourse 
to those principles laid down by the Constitution for 


determining the mode and the limits of .religious 
liberty (i.e., to articles 3, 8 (first paragraph), 19, and 


20), and not to those parts of the Constitution that 
deal more specifically with the position of: religious 
organizations on the institutional level. 

In effect, in the practice of his religion, and in the 


exercise of his rights therein as laid down by articles 


3, 8 (first paragraph), 19, and 20, as well as in the 
degree of liberty afforded him, the individual has 


- equal rights to freedom, perfectly in accordance with 


principle, irrespective of the church, religious insti- 
tution, or association to which he belongs. No differ- 
entiation is made between the different denomina- 
tions. In other words, in this matter the Constitution 
upholds the principle of equal freedom for every 
person, both physical and juridical, in his religious 


- activities, viewing the organization quite objectively. 


On the other hand, where the juridical position of 
the various religious confessions is concerned, and 


~,. 
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where one defines their relations with the state, this 
equality of right and parity of treatment is not fully 
applied. Theré are notable anomalies of both form 
and substance, between the treatment reserved for 
the Roman Catholic Church and that afforded the 
others. 

‘In a short cidbile it is impossible to go deeply and’ 
exhaustively into the striking differences between the 
two groups of law on this point. But some points 
taust be underlined. First, to take the principle of 
various confessions regarded as equal before the law, 
it is at once clear that the first paragraph of article 8 _ 


gives the Roman Catholic Church a position before 


the law different from that afforded to all the other 
religious confessions, which are set on an equal foot-| 
ing in the second paragraph of article 8. Among the | 
de facto and de jure considerations which, allied to 
political motives, have been responsible for these 
anomalies, weight must be given to the numerical 
strength of the Church of Rome, and its previously 
held legal status, the value of which has been expressly 
recognized in the new Constitution. On the other 
hand, there had been no bilateral agreement made 
between the state and any of the existing churches - 
which could serve as a precedent in formulating their 
legal status where the Constitution was concerned. 

Thus, while what the -state recognizes in respect 
to the Roman Catholic Church is very precisely de- 
fined, none of the other confessions find, or could 
find, in the generalized and comprehensive terms of 
the second part of article 8, any specific definition. 
However, while neither recognizing nor denying to 
these different churches that it lumps all together the 
right to separate legal entity, the law lays down for 
all a basic right to liberty in as far as they are organi- 
zations and statutory bodies, and within the limiting 
framework of their rights is included the possibility of 
further distinctions and differentiations being made, 
to the end that these confessional bodies, which have 
an organized existence in the territories of the state, 
may be considered no more collectively, as in the 
illogical amalgam of inconsistencies that made up 
the notion of “recognized religious bodies,” but in- 
dividually, each after its own proper institutional 
pattern. When legislation is made defining their rela- 
tions with the state, this more precise definition 
would receive the stamp of juridical recognition. 

In the same way, the Constitution uses one cri- 
terion in defining the relations between the state and 
the Roman Catholic Church, and another in defin- 
ing those in respect of other churches. In the second 
part of article 7 reference is made directly to the 
existing Lateran Pact, regarding it as enshrining the 
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A gradual slackening in intensity and frequency of acts of intolerance began to be noted after the een Democrats lost their 
absolute majority in parliament, following the elections fof the second legisla ture. 


tional Court, though ‘nothing in the judgment con- 
cerned the matter of religious liberty. But among 
other things this decision laid down that “the hy- 


pothesis that the new canon of constitutional ille-- 


gitimacy refers only to laws passed since the Con- 
stitution came into. being, and not to laws passed 
before that date, cannot be entertained, since it is 
axiomatic that the relationship between ordinary and 
constitutional law, and the degree of precedence 
deriving from their origin, that they enjoy in the 
hierarchy of law, do not change in any way, whether 
the ordinary laws be made before or after the con- 
stitutional ones. In either case, the constitutional law, 
being by nature inherent in the system of the estab- 
lished constitution, must take precedence over ordi- 
nary law.” * 

One consequence of this momentous sentence, 
which decides the competence of the Constitutional 
Court, is that all laws anterior in time to the Consti- 
tution can be brought to the bar of this Court, to test 
whether they are legitimate under the present Con- 
stitution of Italy, and among these are those laws of 
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1929 and 1930 passed by the regime of the time on 
the subject of recognizing religious bodies. 

It is worth a moment’s pause to look at the stand- 
ing laid down for religious minorities in the Consti- 
tution of the Republic. 

After the basic principles that lay down the degree 
of religious freedom the Italian Constitution intends, 
in the section dealing with the rights and duties of 
citizens, there follow clear regulations that formu-. 
late both concisely and consistently how religious 
activities may be carried out, giving in great detail 
these rights, and defining the method and limits of 
their exercise.” Where, however, reference is made to 
the relationship between the state and the various 
churches, and to the legal position they enjoy before 
the Italian law, the Constitution adds nothing to sup- 
plement or fill out the basic principles. All further 
references are to conventions, the authority of which 
the Constitution has not dictated, but merely recog- 
nized. In defining the relationships between the 
state and the Catholic Church, the Constitution 


cites the Lateran Pact, while the relationship be-: 
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tween ‘the state, and the. other churches are ex-, 
‘plicitly. referred. to future agreements, and. to laws '- 
. that. shall. be made on the basis of these agreements. 


Thus at the outset we meet a divergence of both 


. form and substance between the two relevant groups | 


of law, the one dealing with the degree of. religious 


_ liberty recognized in. the. new Italian Constitution, 
‘and the other with the standing of the different 


confessional groups before the state. 

It is of profound importance, we submit, to make 
this clear distinction between the two kinds of law 
in dealing with religious matters. Any issue arising 
out of the activities of a denomination, whether it be 


a matter of individual or collective behavior, should 


have its legitimacy tested and be resolved by recourse 
to those principles laid down by the Constitution for 


determining the mode and the limits of religious 
liberty (i.e., to articles 3, 8 (first paragraph), 19, and 


20), and not to those parts of the Constitution that 
deal more specifically with the position of: religious 
organizations on the institutional level. 

In effect, in the practice of his religion, and in the 
exercise of his rights therein as laid down by articles 
8, 8 (first paragraph), 19, and 20, as well as in the 
degree of liberty afforded him, the individual has 


equal rights to freedom, perfectly in accordance with 


principle, irrespective of the church, religious insti- 
tution, or association to which he belongs. No differ- 
entiation is made between the different denomina- 
tions. In other words, in this matter the Constitution 
upholds the principle of equal freedom for every 
person, both physical and juridical, in his religious 


- activities, viewing the organization quite objectively. 


On the other hand, where the juridical position of 
the various religious confessions is concerned, and 
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where one defines their relations with the state, this 
equality of right and parity of treatment is not fully 
applied. Theré are notable anomalies of both form 
and substance, between the treatment reserved. for 
the Roman Catholic Church and that afforded the 
others. 

‘In a short jetinls it is impossible to go deeply and 
exhaustively into the striking differences between the 
two groups of law on this point. But some points 
must be underlined. First, to take the principle of 
various confessions regarded as equal before the law, 
it is at once clear that the first paragraph of article 8 — 


gives the Roman Catholic Church a position before 


the law different from that afforded to all the other 
religious confessions, which are set on an equal foot-. 
ing in the second paragraph of article 8. Among the 
de facto and de jure considerations which, allied to 
political motives, have been responsible for these 
anomalies, weight must be given to the numerical 
strength ofthe Church of Rome, and its previously 
held legal status, the value of which has been expressly 
recognized in the new Constitution. On the other 
hand, there had been no bilateral agreement made 
between the state and any of the existing churches - 
which could serve as a precedent in formulating their 
legal status where the Constitution was concerned. 

Thus, while what the -state recognizes in respect 
to the Roman Catholic Church is very precisely de- 
fined, none of the other confessions find, or could 
find, in the generalized and comprehensive terms of 
the second part of article 8, any specific definition. 
However, while neither recognizing nor denying to 
these different churches that it lumps all together the 
right to separate legal entity, the law lays down for 
all a basic right to liberty in as far as they are organi- 
zations and statutory bodies, and within the limiting 
framework of their rights is included the possibility of 
further distinctions and differentiations being made, 
to the end that these confessional bodies, which have 
an organized existence in the territories of the state, 
may be considered no more collectively, as in the 
illogical amalgam of inconsistencies that made up 
the notion of “recognized religious bodies,” but in- 
dividually, each after its own proper institutional 
pattern. When legislation is made defining their rela- 
tions with the state, this more precise definition 
would receive the stamp of juridical recognition. 

In the same way, the Constitution uses one cri- 
terion in defining the relations between the state and 
the Roman Catholic Church, and another in defin- 
ing those in respect of other churches. In the second 
part of article 7 reference is made directly to the 
existing Lateran Pact, regarding it as enshrining the 
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pattern of relationships uow obtaining between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Republic of Italy. 
These relationships having been codified thus, the 
Constitution merely lays down measures for making 
any needed modification of the Pact, which itself re- 
mains, not written into the Constitution, but what 
it essentially is, a negotiated convention deriving its 
authority as a piece of state legislature, from being 
promulgated as ordinary law. Turning to the rela- 
tionships between the state and the other religious 
confessions, it is possible that the Constitution might 
establish the parallel principle of determining these 
by dealing separately with the churches. In this case, 
the intention would be that the conventions made 
originally with the respective representatives should 
then be turned into a piece of legislation unilaterally 
and in its own right on the part of the state, so as to 


afford these agreements the validity of law. In other . 


words, though these agreements are in substance a 
contract, yet in form they must be promulgated as an 
absolute act of law by the state, in order to be for- 
mularized regularly. It having been impossible to 
recognize individually the different confessions be- 
fore the law, naturally a law deliberately comprehen- 
sive cannot take up a different position in determin- 
ing the relations between the state and each of them. 
But the tenor of the law does not preclude the pos- 
sibility of laws based on individual agreements orig- 
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In defining the relationships between the state and the Catholic Church, the Constitution cites the Lateran Pact, while the re- 
lationship between the state and other churches = explicitly referred to future agreements, and to laws that shall be made on 
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inating in the encounter of two sets of law, both of 
a primary order, i.e., that of the state-and that of a 
church with its own characteristics. 

Logically, one would expect that the negotiations 
between representatives of the state and of the in- 
terested churches should lead to a bilateral agree- 
ment expressing the will of both parties, its text 
framed in such a way as to serve asa touchstone 
against which to assess the draft legislation which 
would need to be laid before Parliament in order to 
regularize the situation, to determine whether the 
law corresponded to the understanding. Clearly the 
harmony could only be complete and unambiguous if 
the draft of the law conforms literally with the text 
of the articles of the agreement. Let it be further 
stressed that article 8 of the Constitution pledges the 
state to frame such regulations as will coordinate the 
relations of church and state in the spirit whereby 
the state accepts as binding on its legislations the 
agreements reached with the interested bodies, re- 
specting even their domestic laws that lie outside the 
jurisdiction of the state. 

There is a further important difference between 
the pattern used in the Constitution to shape the 
relationships between the state and the church of 





these agreements. 
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Rome and that for other churches. The Constitution 
cites directly a previously arranged bilateral agree- 
ment to determine its relations with the Church of 
Rome, acknowledging its authority despite the 
change in the juridical order of the state. But the 
state had hitherto determined its relations with the 
other churches unilaterally, in the various laws 
‘promulgated in the legislation of 1929-30. Yet the 
Constitution, so far from having recourse to this pre- 
vious legislation, avoids even the most oblique refer- 
ence to regulations made by a regime whose princi- 
ples differed so greatly from those of the Constitu- 
tion, and indeed the state has expressed its intention 
to use instead bilateral agreements reached after con- 
sultation with the representatives of the interested 
churches, perhaps dealing separately and so specif- 
ically with them. 


It follows that the proper position before the law 
of the different non-Roman churches (viewed as 
institutions) will only be specifically defined when 
these relations have been codified in accordance with 
the process laid down in the Constitution. This fore- 
going analysis leads, as has been indicated, to the 
recognition of deep-seated divergency, in both form 
and substance, between the two groups of principles 
in the Constitution mentioned above, those regulat- 
ing the relations between state and churches, and 
those sanctioning the degree of religious liberty al- 
lowed absolutely in the law of Italy. 


In short, on the one hand, according to the Con- 
stitution, the relations of churches and state depend 
on negotiated conventions (the Lateran Pact and 
these bilateral agreements) which are already, or will 
be, made absolute law by statute. On the other hand, 
the Constitution has expressly recognized and abso- 
lutely defined the degree of religious freedom and the 
exercise of the rights that derive from it. It has ex- 
pressed its mind unilaterally, and has laid down the 
specific principles which are to be applied indiscrim- 
‘inately to all individuals and to all religious organ- 
' izations under its authority, as operating inside the 
confines of the state. It thus precludes the possibility 
of ‘any bilateral convention being made in any sub- 
sequent legislation concerning the relations of 
churches and state that might modify or amplify 
these rights themselves, or the limits of them, or the 
privileges or duties of individuals enjoying them. 

Indeed, ‘religious liberty exclusively concerns the 


activities of individual citizens and their organiza- 


tional life within the confines of a state jurisdiction. 
Quite logically, therefore, and naturally, the state, 


in recognizing that there exists the right to religious 


‘ freedom, makes its ‘own rules to determine how its 
limits should. be, availing itself of one of the jealously 
guarded privileges of sovereignty in its own domes- 
tic affairs, to make a unilaterdl pronouncement on 
. the matter. Religious freedom is one of those funda- 
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There are notable anomalies, of both form and substance, between 
the treatment reserved for the Roman Catholic Church and that 
afforded minority religious groups such as these meeting in a 


cinema in Forli, Italy. 


mental and axiomatic liberties which the Constitu- 
tion does not so much lay down, as recognize as in- 
herently belonging to persons, both separately as in- 
dividuals and collectively in their organized religious 
life. The Constitution determines the degree of re- 
ligious liberty in defining the ways in which it can 
be exercised, and the limits that can be set to it by 
statute. 
(To be continued) 
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FWING GALLOWAY 


By STANLEY M. JEFFERSON 


{Mr. Jefferson is a staff representative of the Religious 
Liberty Association in California.—Ep. | 
Dare I heard the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Berlin play with majestic beauty. 
I think I shall never forget the experience! It 
seemed there was a touch of excellence and skill that 
[ had never quite heard before. Each player, a master 
musician in his own right, seemed eager to blend his 
talents with the others under the direction of Herbert 
von Karajan. The result was harmony unsurpassed. 
As I listened and watched, it seemed to me that 
each player was participating so eagerly that he must 
have been endeavoring to convey something more 
than just the melody of his notes. I was amused at 
the enthusiasm of one of the flute players. How im- 
portant was his shrill little melody to the success of 
the orchestration! Could it be that these ambassadors 
of music had come to our shores to share with us a 
great symphony of freedom ? 
From the frustration of war, from the cruelty of a 
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tyrannical dictatorship, from the ruin of devastating 
disappointment, there arose this glorious symphony 
epitomizing the true spirit of the German people—a 
wonderful symphony of freedom. 

Friend of mine, every individual who has glowing 
within his breast the torch of soul freedom is impor- 
tant to the great international symphony of liberty. 
You are important—every bit as important as is the 
flute player in Berlin’s orchestra—to the glorious mel- 
ody and exquisite harmony that can come to the 
world as we unite our endeavors to proclaim liberty 
to our fellow men. 

Saint Paul said, “None of us liveth to himself, and 
no man dieth to himself.” We are social, human 
beings. Each has his influence and responsibility in 
society. How are you playing your part in this sym- 
phonic rendition ? 

A word spoken in season—a proper contact in the 
hour of crisis—all help to lift high the torch of 
freedom in the earth. You are important. 
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Why No Sunday Law for the 
District of Columbia 


By CHARLES S. LONGACRE 


R scenriy THE CrenTRAL Lasor Union 

in Washington, D.C., voted unanimously to support 

_ proposals of church organizations for laws requiring 
, businesses in the District of Columbia to close on 

Sundays. The motion to do so was made by Mr. 

George P. Ratte, of Carpenters’ Local No. 2456, on 

the grounds that the union is a Christian organiza- 

tion, which “ought to stand behind the National 

Council of Churches on this.” 

The officials of the National Council of Churches, 
at its local headquarters in Washington, D.C., have 
denied that the organization has taken any action 
upon the subject of petitioning Congress to enact 

Sunday-closing laws for the District. 

When the labor union spokesman was informed 
that the National Council of Churches denied 
making such a request, he replied, “Iread in 
the newspaper that some Protestant Council of 
Churches in the District had gone on record 
favoring the closing of businesses on Sunday. 
I am a Catholic, and our labor union has been 
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working in cooperation with the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and the Catholic archdiocese 
of Washington, and with the Knights of Columbus, 
to induce Congress to pass a Sunday law to close 
businesses on Sundays.” The officials of the National 
Council of Churches informed us that the Federated 
Churches of Washington, together with the Catholic 
archdiocese of Washington, had gone publicly on 
record favoring a Sunday-closing law for the District. 

When the matter was referred to the Federated 
Churches of the Washington area, the secretary 
stated that the Catholic archdiocese of Washington 
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The proper object of government is to protect all persons in the 

enjoyment of their religious as well as civil rights, and not to de- 

termine for any whether they shall esteem one day above another, 
or esteem all days alike holy. 
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had for several years cooperated with the Federated 
Churches of the Washington area to bring pressure 
to bear upon Congress to enact a Sunday-observance 
law for the District. 

For several years both Protestant and Catholic 
organizations have gone on record favoring the enact- 
ment of a law by the Congress of the United States, 
forbidding under heavy penalties the doing of any 
secular or commercial business on Sunday in the * 
District of Columbia. The Central Labor Union of 
the District of Columbia, according to Mr. Ratte, 
claims that its labor union is “a Christian organiza- 
tion,” and therefore ought to join forces with Prot- 
estant and Catholic organizations to get Congress to 
compel people to observe Sunday for religious rea- 
sons. 

This proposal is not a new one. The first Sunday 
observance bill was introduced into Congress by Sen- 
ator H. W. Blair of New Hampshire on May 21, 
1888. The bill was known as S. 2983, and its title 
reads: “To Secure to the People the Enjoyment of 
the First Day of the Week, Commonly Known as the 
Lord’s Day, as a Day of Rest, and to Promote Its 
Observance as a Day of Religious Worship.” 

This bill was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of the Senate and extended hearings 
were held, but the bill was not reported out of com- 
mittee. The proposal was clearly a religious measure, 
of national application. Since 1888 seventy-four bills 
ealling for compulsory Sunday observance have been 
introduced into Congress for the District of Colum- 
bia, and several others to compel all people in the 
United States to observe Sunday under duress of the 
penal codes. But up to the present day the Congress 
of the United States has consistently and persistently 
refused to enact these religious measures into law, 
either for the nation or for the District of Columbia, 
for which the national Congress is the legislative 
authority. 

Some excellent reasons were given by the legisla- 
tive committees of Congress that had these religious 
measures under consideration, and that refused to 
enact them into law. One of these reports is as 
follows: 

The proper object of government is to protect all persons 
in the enjoyment of their religious as well as civil rights, 
and not to determine for any whether they shall esteem one 
day above another, or esteem all days alike holy. 

We are aware that a variety of sentiment exists among the 
good citizens of this nation on the subject of the Sabbath 
day; and our Government is designed for the protection of 
one, as much as another. The Jews, who in this country are 


as free as Christians, and entitled to the same protection 
from the laws, derive their obligation to keep the Sabbath 
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day from the fourth commandment of their decalogue, and, 
in conformity with that injunction, pay homage to the sev- 
enth day of the week, which we call Saturday. One denomi- 
nation of Christians among us, justly celebrated for their 
piety, and certainly as good citizens as any otker class, agree 
with the Jews in the moral obligation of the Sabbath, and 
observe the same day.... 

It is not the legitimate province of the Legislature to de- 
termine what religion is true, or what is false. 

Our Government is a civil and not a religious institu- 
tion.... 

Among all the religious persecutions with which almost 
every page of modern history is stained, no victim ever suf- 
fered but for the violation of what Government denomi- 
nated the law of God. To prevent a similar train of evils in 
this country, the Constitution has wisely withheld from our 
Government the power of defining the divine law. It is a 
right reserved to each citizen; and while he respects the 
equal rights of others, he cannot be held amenable to any 
human tribunal for his conclusions. Extensive religious 
combinations to effect a political object are, in the opinion 
of the committee, always dangerous. ... All religious des- 
potism commences by combination and influence; and 
when that influence begins to operate upon the political 
institutions of a country, the civil power soon bends under 
it; and the catastrophe of other nations furnishes an awful 
warning of the consequence.—“Senate Report on Sunday 
Mails,” American State Papers, 1949 ed., pp. 210-212. 

If the principle is once established that religion, or reli- 
gious observances, shall be interwoven with our legislative 
acts, we must pursue it to its ultimatum. We shall, if con- 
sistent, provide for the erection of edifices for the worship 
of the Creator, and for the support of Christian ministers, if 
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we believe such measures will promote the interests of 
Christianity. ... 

What other nations call religious toleration, we call reli- 
gious rights. They are not exercised in virtue of govern- 
mental indulgence, but as rights, of which Government can- 
not deprive any portion of citizens, however small. Despotie 
power may invade those rights, but justice still confirms 
them.—Ibid., p. 215. 


The First Amendment to the Constitution pro- 
hibits Congress from enacting religious laws and en- 
forcing religious obligations under our penal codes. 
Congress has recognized the fact, as stated in the 
Committee reports upon this subject, that if it were - 
ever to enact a compulsory religious measure, for 
punishing religious offenses, “it would be difficult 


- for human sagacity to foresee how rapid would be 


the succession, or how numerous the train of meas- 
ures which might follow, involving the dearest rights 
of all—the rights of conscience.”—Ibid., p. 219. 

Let us labor to keep the church and the state for- 
ever separate in these United States of America, and 
prevent our Government from.embarking upon the 
dangerous course of enforcing religious obligations 
and punishing religious offenses. Religion is a per- 
sonal matter between the individual and His God. It 
should nowhere be the subject of civil legislation, 
particularly under the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 
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Commendation 


Bisnor Joszpx T. MoGuoxen of 
the Catholic Diocese of Sacramento, is to be com- 
mended for his position in favoring a voluntary, no- 
work Sabbath. The Sacramento Bee recently ex- 
pressed his opposition to blue laws as restricting Sun- 
day activity because: “It’s almost impossible to frame 
them with justice. People keep the Sabbath in a 
variety of ways—the most outstanding examples are 
the Jews and Seventh Day Adventists.” 

The Bishop’s stand is in contrast to others of his 
church, and to some clergy of the Protestant 
churches who are advocating economic reprisal by 
means of boycott, or by Sunday enforcement by law 

_ against those who keep their shops open on that day. 
Sunday laws cannot be framed in justice, they are 
persecuting in nature, they invade the right of the 
individual conscience and, in principle, misrepresent 

_ the Prince of Peace. A. H. R. 
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Religion and Morality 


Ey a 1957 1ssuz of the journal Christi- 
anity Today there appeared an article by Renwick 
Harper Martin in which he placed blame for in- 
creasing crime in the United States upon the public 


schools, because they do not teach religion. 


Dr. Martin suggested in his article some assump- 
tions that we cannot follow. One is that there is a 
definite relationship between religion and morality. 
We will have to ask for some statistics on this. We 
have been in a number of countries, Christian and 
non-Christian, where religion is so prevalent that we 
could scarcely step without the risk ef desecrating 
some shrine or taboo. But the moral lack in some of 
these countries is as obvious as the extreme religiosity 
of their citizens. This relationship between religion 
and morality has yet to be proved. 

But if Dr. Martin means that there is a partner- 
ship, a cause-and-effect relationship, between moral- 
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ity and Protestant Christianity, then, still raising a 
question, we would point out that Protestants in the 
United States have generally held, and Federal and 
State constitutions have supported them in it, that 
church and state are to operate separately, and that 
religion is not the business of the state—even the 
Protestant religion. 

Now, some very religious Protestants and Catho- 
lies are not agreed upon some rather important items 
that a good many people call moral. We could quote 
some representative Catholics to the effect that 
gambling—bingo for instance, and public lotteries— 
is not of itself wrong. We have the impression, per- 
haps erroneously, that Protestants in general believe 
that gambling is wrong per se. We could quote some 
very representative Catholics to the effect that not the 
use but the abuse of alcoholic beverages is wrong. 
There are quite a few Protestants who include in 
their religious-moral code a condemnation of all use 
of beverage aleohol. We could quote some very rep- 
resentative Catholies to the effect that all kinds of 
mechanical and chemical contraceptives are morally 
wrong. We are not aware that Protestants maintain 
consistently this position. We could quote some very 
representative Catholics to the effect that “the end 
justifies the means,” with explanations, of course. 
We understand that a good many Protestants reject 
this view on Biblical grounds. We could quote some 
very representative Catholics to the effect that there 
are two classes of sins, mortal and venial. We are not 
aware that Protestants generally make this sort of 
distinction. And so on. 

If religion and morality have the close relationship 
that Dr. Martin seems sincerely to believe, whose 
tenets of morality are to be taught in the public 
schools along with religion ? For there is disparity in 
moral views among very religious bodies—indeed, 
within Protestantism. 

And, of course, if the relationship of religion and 
morality is so close, then the morality taught must 
be more than a philosophic ethie—it must be a reli- 
gious morality. Religion must be taught. 

What religion, then, and whose? Which day of the 
week is to be most venerated, Sunday, Friday, or 
Saturday? And which shall be emphasized in the 
public school ? How is baptism to be performed, and 
what does the ceremony mean? What and where are 
heaven and hell? Where are the dead, good, bad, and 
in between? What is the extent of the spiritual au- 
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thority of a clergyman? Indeed, we ask reverently 


(and we ask all these questions from deep personal 


reverence and conviction), Who and what is Jesus 
of Nazareth? These questions are not on the periph- 
ery of religious beliefs. They involve fundamentals. 

If the answer is that nonbelievers in anything 
taught in the public schools may be excused from 
exposure to it, we answer that no child should be 
compelled to be at a place, as he is at the public 
school, where there is material taught by require- 
ment, so obnoxious to his conscience and/or that of 
his parents, that he must, for the sake of tolerance, 
be excused from participation. 

On the other hand, if the religion taught in the 
public schools avoids all the above-mentioned points 
of difference in religion and morality, it will then be 
so innocuous as to be meaningless and useless. 

And if the religion and morality taught are Prot- 
estant religion and morality, because Protestantism is 
the majority religion in the United States, then, 
deeply rooted though we are personally in Biblical 
religion and morality, we would have to say to all 
minorities, “Beware! Here comes the Protestant 
steam roller !” 2 

No. Let us not have this. The business of govern- 
ment in the United States (and the public school is 
governmental, by common consent of the citizenry) 
is to police good conduct, to educate for citizenship, 
and to prevent, detect, and punish crime. The busi- 
ness of religious societies is to teach religious rites and 
tenets, urge their practice, and, if a cult has a moral 
code, to instill that code in those of its communicants 
who come voluntarily for such instruction and to 
warn them of the evils of sin and its consequences. 
May we meekly suggest that the clergy resolve to be 
as efficient in inculeating their disparate religious 
tenets and ethics as the public school teachers are in 
inculeating the elements in the public school eur- 


riculums. F. WW. Y. 


Creeping Encroachments 


Tie rexpency to use public property for 
religious objectives continues to inerease. Public 
parks and public buildings, including public school 
buildings and school grounds, are being used to ac- 
commodate religions symbols. Every courtesy granted 
seems to be interpreted as an encouragement and a 
reason for further encroachments. 

A suit was instituted by a group of residents at 
Ossining, New York, to restrain the board of educa- 
tion from erecting a creche upon the lawn of the 
local junior-senior high school. The citizens con- 
tended that a tax-supported institution would thereby 
be used to aid in the propagation of a sectarian belief 
and the act would be in violation of both the Federal 
and State constitutions. Their request for a tem- 
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porary injunction was denied. When the. petition was 
denied the statement ‘was made that—. 


the .constitutional prohibition relating to separation of - 
Church and State does not imply an impregnable wall or. 


cleavage completely disassociating one from the other. While 
_it. is necessary that there be a separation of Church and 
State it is not necessary that the State should be stripped 
-of all religious sentiment. 

A function that requires the Constitution to be 
breached cannot be justified on any grounds. The 
Constitution is. respected, religious sentiment is pro- 
tected, and church and state separation strength- 
ened, when religious symbols are kept where they 
belong, in churches, religious schools, or the private 
property of believers. 

‘The creche expresses’ a sectarian concept concern- 
ing the birth of Jesus. The state is expected to main- 
tain neutrality in sectarian affairs. Can it be stated 
as a fact that when the state refrains from making 
public property available for sectarian uses, it is 
being stripped of religious sentiment? The state is 
impersonal. It is incapable of expressing its own 
religious feelings. Its religious sentiments can only 
be reflective. Whose sentiments then are to be re- 
flected? Those of the majority? The minority? Or 
those of the incumbents in office? Invariably when a 
state gives approval to any religious symbol, infer- 
ential endorsement is involved. It is imperative that 
the state remain neutral in religious issues. 

The duty of every citizen, layman or official, is to 
defend the impregnability of the “wall of separation” 
-and refuse to drape his religious sentiments upon the 
Statue of Liberty. A. H. B. 


Still Bradfordsville 


Tue sarrie of the Bradfordsville (Ken- 
tucky) High School has not quite closed. It will be 
recalled that the Roman Catholic-majority school 
board ordered closed in 1954 the Bradfordsville High 
School, having given superior equipment to two high 
schools in the predominantly Roman Catholic west- 
ern end of Marion County (see Liserty: A Maga- 
zine of Religious Freedom, Fourth Quarter, 1956). 
Remembered also will be the appeal for aid by the 
Protestant parents in Bradfordsville, the court actions 
undertaken, the school “strike” in Bradfordsville, and 
the decision of Judge Ardery of the Franklin Circuit 
Court that the action of the Marion County School 
Board was in order, and the rejection of the plea of 
the Bradfordsville parents to have their school re- 
opened. 

Judge Ardery’s decision was appealed, and in June 
1956, the court of appeals ordered that Bradfords- 
ville school be reopened, or else a centrally located 
consolidated high school or a definite regional system 
of schools be created. : 
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In keeping with this decision, Judge Ardery a year 
ago directed the county board. to end “sectarian dis- 
crimination” in the county high school system, to 


build a new high school for the county in Lebanon, 
. the county seat, and to close. the two high schools in 


predominantly Catholic western Marion : County, 
with the new school to be opened by September 1, 
1959. The’ board appealed, pleading lack of funds. 
In a November, 1957, ruling on this appeal the 
court of appeals canceled Judge Ardery’s completion 
date, and instead ordered the’ board to “proceed im- 
mediately.” If finances should prove a difficulty, the 
Court was willing to entertain a plea to modify its 
decision accordingly. The Bradfordsville High 


‘ School is closed, to the disgust of the citizens there. 


It remains to be seen how the still Catholic-domi- 
nated county school board will proceed. 

_ The Baptists of Kentucky, at their General Associ- 
ation meeting in November of 1957, protested to 
Governor A. B. Chandler of Kentucky, and the State 
Board of Education, that “a Roman Catholic-domi- 
nated County School. Board in Marion County has 
persistently pursued policies that favored the Catho- 
lic population of the county and discriminated 
against the non-Catholic population.” They resolved 
unanimously to ask State authorities: . 

1. To enforce the laws prohibiting sectarian religious 
training in the public schools; 

2. To end religious discrimination in the public schools 
of Marion County; 

3. To provide an efficient and uniform system of public 
schools within Marion County that will afford all the chil- 
dren in the county equal education opportunities. 

We find ourselves in complete accord with the 
purposes and terms of this resolution. 

But ‘we view the.whole affair with regret and with 
alarm. Why did the Catholic majority on the Marion 
County Board of Education do as they did? Have 
Catholics felt that they have been dominated by 
Protestant majorities at other times and places, and 
did the Catholic board majority say, “Now we have 
the upper hand. We’ll show what we can do” ? Is this 
what the Catholic-majority school board was feeling 
in the similar North College Hill case, near Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and in Dixon, New Mexico, twelve years 
ago, and in some other less-known school cases ? If so, 
it seems that at best itis very poor public relations. 
It is poor public morality, and we must “tut-tut” that 
two wrongs do not make a right. It is defunct religious 
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liberty when and if Protestant majorities take ad- 
vantage of Catholic minorities, and when Catholic 
local majorities take their local revenge. 

It may be we had better stand off and look at our- 
selves. Are we all out to get all we can for our side, 
and for our cult, “Me and my wife, my son John and 
his wife” ? That’s bad golden rule, and it’s bad law. 
It means a “cold war,” in school board rooms and in 
the courts. Such a war is a hard war for anybody to 
win. 

The Constitution of the United States and. the 
several State constitutions still say, what they have 
been saying, that all religions are equal before the 
law; and that organized government shall operate 
separately from organized religion, and vice versa. 
The United States Supreme Court and the supreme 
courts of the several States have held pretty well to 
these constitutional boundaries. This is. the Jeffer- 
sonian “wall of separation,” kept-high and strong, and 
the huge majority of Americans, Protestants and 
Catholies, like that wall, and intend to keep it high 
and strong. 

Where do you stand ? F. H. Y. 


Religion in the Schools 


Aone THE conruston of voices and pro- 
posals for teaching religion in the public schools 
comes that of an English teacher from a sectarian 
Eastern university. He suggests that as a first step the 
wall of separation between state and church or school 
and the religious life of the community must be 
pierced. He proposes that a pluralistically and reli- 
giously broad-minded and sympathetic person should 
be chosen to coordinate the religious life of the com- 
munity with the school. The plan would allow the 
children in the early grades to live in the religious 
atmosphere they bring from home. The more ad- 
vanced levels would be taught “about” religion, and 
at the university level denominational theology 
courses would be taught as electives. 

The suggested first step of the proposal would be 
to penetrate the wall of separation between church 
and state, and a later step that of moving the sectarian 
department of theology, or a branch of it, onto the 
campus of the university. It is difficult to imagine 
what the final step would be unless it be that of the 
church dominating the university. When church and 


state are united the state is not usually dominant un- 


lesstotalitarian. 

It seems that any. indo that ignores the Consti- 
tution..is serious, but one that bluntly suggests its 
violation would be dangerous. It should be sepeeted 


immediately. _ 


The other proposition’ sioointbaabe: that of neg 


nating the religion of the community, would no 
doubt result in the religion of the majority being the 
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one coordinated. It becomes the obligation of the 
citizens to discourage or prevent this very thing. As. 


desirable as it may appear to improve the moral tone 


of the public schools, it has not been established that 
it ean be accomplished by making them sectarian in- 
stitutions. It is a pedagogical principle that we teach 
that which we know. The teacher who knows no 
religion can teach none. Religion is sectarian and so 
are those who teach it. They will teach that which 
they know. To keep America a land of equal rights, 
the schools must remain nonsectarian. A. H. BR. 


No Sunday Legislation 


Tue Wasutneron Evening Star of Janu- 
ary 16, 1958, reports formation of a committee on 
Sunday observance, made up of representatives of 
the Council of Churches of the National Capital 
Area, and two Catholic dioceses. At a meeting on 
January 14, “committee members noted they did not 
favor legislation, but a recognition of obligation. 
Freedom of conscience to observe any other day as 
sacred was recognized.” The committee also recom- 
mended “liberal exceptions” from present Sunday 
laws. 

Too much ean scarcely be said in praise of the 
current recommendations of this committee, far wiser 
than previous tendencies seen. It is the business of 
the churches to urge faithful observance of holydays 
by those who believe in them. It is not the business 
of the state to legislate in the religious field, includ- 
ing holydays. It is the business of all to respect the 
rights of conscience of everyone. ; F. H. Y. 


The Right to Be Wrong 


A covrrrovs Lerrer has been received 
at our office from a lawyer, a member of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion, in which he states that “about 
half of your articles criticize my church.” With the 
letter he encloses a clipping, relating the insistence 
of the Lord Mayor of Cork, Eire, that there should 
be no bloodshed and violence in the conflict between 
the Protestant north of Ireland and the Catholic 
southern counties. Our correspondent evidently 
wishes that Liserty: A Magazine of Religious Free- 
dom did not occasionally criticize his church, but he 
thanks us because, he says, the materials “in your 


magazine and others like it, do much to keep us ~ 


more alert and virile.” 

This letter has caused us to do some further think- 
ing as to the difference between thoughtful members 
of the Roman Catholic Church andthe editors of 
Lizerty. We'believe it resides here: That the Roman 
Catholic Church denies to a man the right to be 


‘wrong. Every thoughtful man must believe that he 
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is, at least to some extent, right in his opinions, and 
in the actions that result from these opinions. He must 
regret that others, who do not agree with him, are 
wrong. He has the right to try to persuade others 
that they are wrong, and convince them that he is 
right. But the efforts to convince others must be 
limited only to simple persuasion. A man may be so 
sure that he is right, that he may think he is speaking 
for God in what he believes. But this does not give 
him any authority -over the minds or the souls or the 
bodies or the goods of others. 

Unless we misunderstand, the Roman Catholic 
Church believes that it is the only embodiment of 
God-given spiritual and moral truth. It believes 
that the church has therefore the authority to deal 
with everyone else adversely who does not agree 
with the church. The church does not recognize the 
right-of those who do not agree with it to be wrong. 
It has always demanded the aid of the state to bring 
into line, or punish, those who dissent. 

The Catholic Church has the right to believe 
that it is right, and that others are wrong. It has the 
right to persuade them to agree with the church. 
But it has no authority to go beyond persuasion, nor 
to compel in any way society or the state to become 
its agents in any compulsion. The painful and bloody 
records of persecution that appear on the pages of 
Roman Catholic history arise largely from this atti- 
tude of the church toward those who do not agree 
with it. There are some ugly blots of the same kind 
on the pages of Protestant history. Actually, the 
Roman Catholic Church is less culpable in terms of 
its philosophy, when it persecutes, than is Protestant- 
ism, because it is consistent with Roman Catholic 
philosophy to persecute. It is not consistent with 
Protestant philosophy. 

The editors of Liserty ask recognition and main- 
tenance of the right of every man to believe or not 
to believe; to give full expression to his views by 
voice or by the printed page; and to try peacefully to 
convince others that what he believes is right. What 
we‘deny is the right of any man or group of men to 
compel another man to change his beliefs, or to deny 
him the right to change his beliefs. In the United 
States of America, and in many other countries, the 
Roman Catholic Church has full freedom to propa- 
gate its views. We ask that the Roman Catholic 
Church grant the same right to everyone who wishes 
to propagate his views in countries where Roman 
Catholics are in the majority. F. H. Y. 


Ir 1s DIFFICULT TO BELIEVE, and it seems 
preposterous, that a man and his son should be sen- 
tenced to 60 days in jail and fined $6,000 because 
they failed to look after their health. The State 
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supreme court upheld the sentence and the Federal 
Supreme Court refused to review the case upon ap- 
peal, but upheld the right of a State to enforce such 
legislation. Another interesting feature in the case is 
that clergymen rather than health authorities or 
physicians encouraged the enforcement of the law. 

A refusal to close their grocery store on Sunday 
was the crime committed by this father and son. The 
current reasoning that Sunday laws, when based 
upon police powers of the state under the caption of 
health, are not religious laws and do not contravene 
the Constitution, appears to us to be confused rea- 
soning, or an awkward attempt to make someone 


: believe the unbelievable. 


In examining the Sunday law of that particular 
State we find that it makes no reference to Sunday 
as a health or family day, nor is there reference made 
to the relationship of labor and health and morals on 
that day. The law calls Sunday the Sabbath and is 
obviously a religious law. It reads in part as follows: 

SECTION 3418. “Every person, partnership, firm or 
corporation who shall, on the Sabbath or Sunday, be found 
laboring . . . shall be fined.” 


In reviewing this case in the light of a statement 
of another State supreme court, we find that it is a 
violation of the Constitution. The Supreme Court of 
Indiana, in the Thomason case, 15 Ind. 449, sum- 
marized its declaration in the following words: 


When our existing government was created, its creators 
determined that there were some matters in which the 
majority should not control the minority; that there were 
some things over which the legislature should not have 
authority; that in some things the people should not be 
within the power of the legislature. Such is our organization 
of government—our Constitution. One of the subjects 
withdrawn by that constitution, in the Bill of Rights, from 
legislative interference, is that of religion; and the writer 
has no hesitation in saying, highly as he individually values 
the Sabbath, that if the Sunday law is upon the statute 
book for the protection of enforcement of the observance 


_ of that day, as an institution of Christian religion, it can- 


not be upheld; no more than could a law forbidding labor 
on Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, or on any and all other 
days of the week, which may be in the fulfillment of a 
requirement of a creed, set apart for religious observance, 
by any portion of our citizens, whether Christian, Jewish, 
Mohammedan, or pagan. 

We fully recognize that State supreme courts may 
differ in their opinions; nevertheless there seems to 
be some confusion in reasoning when a State law 
specifically calls the day of observance a religious day 
and then the courts uphold conviction on the basis 
of health and under the classification of police power 
of the state. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, when 
Congress received numerous petitions urging it to 
prohibit Sunday mails from being carried, the United 
States Senate gave study to the problem and issued a 
report on January 19, 1829. In this report it touched 
the obligation of a government to its citizens and 
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emphasized that the government was not to “esteem 
one day above another or esteem all days alike holy.” 
The statement read as follows: 

The proper object of government is to protect all persons 
in the enjoyment of their religious as well as eivil rights, 
and not to determine for any whether they shall esteem 
one day above another, or esteem all days alike holy. 

The above statement goes on to call attention to 
the fact that modern history is stained with persecu- 


tions that have stemmed from the violation of what 
government denominated the law of God. It also 
said, “To prevent a similar train of evils in this 
country, the constitution has wisely withheld from 
our Government the power of defining the divine 
law.” 

From the recent incident are we to conclude that 
our Federal and State constitutions are being circum- 
vented, or is there confused thinking ? A. H. R. 


e BROOKS ° 


Pictorial History of Protestantism, by Vergilius 
Ferm 
New York: Philosophical Library. 368 pages. Price, 
$10.00. 


Mr. Ferm has gathered into Pictorial History of 
Protestantism a very acceptable collection of pictures, 
some of them seldom seen before, on the rise of the 
Protestant movement and its development into the 
numerous sects now flourishing under the religious 
freedom that the separation of church and _ state 
makes certain in the United States. The items gath- 
ered together show the agonies of persecution that 
reformers suffered as they challenged the Papacy, the 
sacrifices, both spiritual and material, that men have 
found it good to make for religion’s sake, and the 
devotion that has produced great Protestant monu- 
ments of faith. 

The compiler’s national background has led him to 
include much material on the Scandinavian 
churches. Some little-known items have been given 
too little space. There are unfortunate transpositions 
of titles on pages 93 and 118. 

Mr. Ferm’s collection is not only interesting, it is 
instructive and inspiring. 

Frank I. Yosr 
Washington, D.C. 


Spain’s Struggle for Freedom, by Lawrence 
Fernsworth 


Boston: The Beacon Press, 1957. 376 pages. Price, 
$6.00. 


The author of this book spent many years in Spain 
as a reporter, and his presence in that country during 
the Spanish Civil War afforded him excellent op- 
portunity to study the Spanish character at close 
range. Mr. Fernsworth spent almost ten years there 
for the Times of London and as a special reporter 
for the New York Times. Like Herbert Matthews’ 
The Yoke and the Arrows, the book has the “I was 
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there” note of authenticity that is of prime importance 
in a work of this nature. But this book is not merely 
the chronicling of observed events in the manner of 
the newspaper reporter. The author has drawn on 
many other works for his material, among them, as he 
notes in the extensive bibliography, books rare and 
difficult to obtain. 

The writer attempts to present hitherto unknown 
facts, particularly concerning events that have taken 
place in Franco’s Spain. He wants it remembered that 
a great deal has happened in Spain since the republic 
that the press has been unable to report, because, as 
he himself states, the correspondents “live under the 
shadow of a menacing censorship which rewards any 
attempt at truthful reporting with expulsion.” Mr. 
Fernsworth began his journalistic career as a reporter 
and later was a newspaper publisher in Oregon. He 
is a native of Portland, and is a Nieman Fellow 
emeritus of Harvard University. At present he is a 
member of the correspondents’ corps in Washington, 
D.C. 

The stated purpose of the book is to outline the 
story of the Spanish people’s struggle for freedom 
from the earlier days of their nation’s formation to the 
latest phase of their struggle, and to bring these pe- 
riods into relation with one another. It also examines 
those factors that can and no doubt will help them to 
escape from the dead end of dictatorship and to re- 
turn to the struggle again, and tries to answer the 
pressing inquiries of the “many persons who are per- 
plexed by the riddle of Spain and are anxious to get a 
factual report on the subject.” 

Fernsworth knows, what Spaniards know in their 
hearts, that another day of battle will come. “They 
know this whether they are Spaniards in exile in 
France or in other parts of Europe, in South Ameri- 
can countries, in Mexico, or whether, within their own 
country, they are nursing their strength while await- 
ing their day of deliverance.” 

This reviewer has been living in Spain for the past 
fifty-two months, and finds in these pages the pulse 
beat of Spain. For all the Spaniards have suffered at 
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the hands of treacherous kings and ruthless dictators, 
the centuries have not changed the deep-rooted long- 
ing to be free that is unchangeably a part of Spanish 
character. At times the helpless pawns of kings, at 
times their own worst enemy, the Spanish people 
have nevertheless maintained for a long, long time 
that the nation means “themselves as a people, and as 
the source of political power. This is to be distin- 
guished from the national government in any form, 
which they do not consider the nation. It is con- 
sidered to act for the nation only when it acts with the 
consent of the people.” 

It is true, as the author maintains, that Spaniards 
live in two Spanish worlds, one of which is that of 
individual freedom, human equality, and the deep 
desire for progress. The other is a “complex, absolutist 
and privileged world which insists that the Spanish 
language and customs and even (or especially) reli- 
gion must be one. It makes a fetish of the term 
‘Spanish unity’ (and all this in the face of the fact 
that Spain, more than any other:country in Europe, 
is a land of diversity). The Spaniard wants to live in 
the first world, because in his soul he believes that 
men are made to be free. But he has been forced to 
live in the Spanish world that insists, ‘Common peo- 
ple must submit to their betters.’ ” 

Lawrence Fernsworth does not make the mistake of 
allowing that American-type democracy is the only 
and immediate solution for Spain’s tragic dilemma. 
When it comes, as come it surely will, the solution 
will be a Spanish one. The three outstanding forces 
that have for the past century worked against human 
freedom in Spain—the throne, the political generals, 
_ and the political church—have worked effectively, 
but even the great blow to Spaniards in 1953, who 
were dreaming of help from the West in their struggle 
for freedom -(we refer to the “bases agreements” en- 


tered into between the United States Government 
and the Franco dictatorship in September, 1953), 
will only serve to strengthen their determination that 
the centuries-old Spanish concepts of democracy will 
prevail, because “the Spanish concept of the nation 


-as the source of all governing authority is exception- 


ally strong.” Mr. Fernsworth says that it is precisely 
because the Franco dictatorship is considered never 
to have received a mandate from the nation that those 
Spaniards who refuse to accept it, and who look for 
its replacement by something better, consider its acts 
null and void. 

The Spaniards and foreigners who are living in 
Spain under the yoke and the arrows are aware that 
police, secret and not-so-secret, are everywhere, and 
that the deep poverty and lack of individual opportu- 
nity to “get ahead,” and the union of church and state 
that bears its insidious fruit of almost incredible in- 
justice, all have combined to try to beat down forever 
the upsurging desire to be free. 

Author Fernsworth has revealed a love and appreci- 
ation for the Spanish people that give him the right to 
analyze the deplorable situation, as he has done with 
almost terrifying accuracy. One cannot read this book 
without re-evaluating his own concepts of democracy 
and its worth, nor can the feeling reader put down 
the volume without experiencing real concern for 
the present situation and the possible future of the 
noble Spanish nation. They have been betrayed so 
often that it is difficult for them to trust those who 
would lead them. Yet they feel that God is not dead. 
Many of them also are sure that when what they 
refer to as their penance for such national shames as 
the dread Inquisition is done, He will reward their 
old, old struggle with a new birth of freedom. 

JosepH W. Merrorp, Jz. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


a it SO HAPPENED — e 


Bus Transportation 





The State Education Commissioner in New York 
has ordered the Ravena Central School district to 
provide school bus transportation for eleven pupils 
who attend St. Patrick’s parochial school. The clerk 
of the district said a full-time driver will be needed to 
comply with the commissioner’s order. 

A taxpayer’s suit against a 1955 Alaska law provid- 
ing bus transportation for parochial school pupils was 
dismissed. Upon appeal to the U.S. Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals the decision of the lower court was 
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reversed. The appellate court held that “an Alaskan 
taxpayer should be allowed to challenge alleged mis- 
application of funds, either municipal or territo- 
rial .. . in order that the public may have recourse to 
a prompt remedy to prevent irremediable public in- 
jury.” 

The Augusta [Maine] Taxpayers Association is 
seeking an injunction to prevent the city from using 
public money for bus service for parochial pupils. 
The Augusta voters at the last election approved bus 
transportation for parochial school pupils, and the 
taxpayers’ group desire to enjoin the city officials 
from implementing the council order appropriating 
$250 for such transportation. 
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Census 

Announcement has been made by the Census 
Bureau that a religious question will not be included 
in the 1960 decennial census. The Bureau states that 
“the primary reason for this decision is recognition 
that at this time a considerable number of persons 
would be reluctant to answer such a question in the 
eensus where a reply is mandatory,” and “under the 
circumstances it was not believed that the value of 
the statistics based on this question would be great 
enough to justify overriding such an attitude. Cost 
factors also were a consideration.” 


Education 

Baylor University is planning a chair on church 
and state relationship for its institution. It is to be 
named in honor of Dr. Joseph M. Dawson, a former 
executive director of the Baptist Joint Committee. 


Released Time 

A taxpayers’ suit has been instituted challenging 
the validity of the released-time religious instruction 
program in the publie schools of Spokane, Washing- 
ton. 


Religion in Education 

The Baptist General Association of Virginia at its 
annual meeting expressed its opposition to Bible- 
teaching programs in the public schools of that State. 
The Association also opposed Federal aid to church 
institutions and agencies. 

At a convention of the Association of Governing 
Boards of State Universities, held in Boulder, Colo- 
rado, a spirited discussion took place as to the place of 
religion in the State colleges and universities. The 
last speaker, Chancellor Chester M. Alter of Denver 
University, stated that a State university that puts 
religion on the curriculum is inviting politicians to 
dictate the kind of religion; and he further urged 
tax-supported colleges to preserve the traditional 
separation of church and state. The retiring president 
of the association, F. G. Ketner, emphasized the op- 
posite opinion. He lauded State universities for 
emphasizing spiritual and religious activities. His 
opinion was shared by many men prominent in the 
field of education in Colorado. 

The State Board of Regents in New York has 
ruled that it does not have the power to review a 


decision of the State Education Commissioner that 
banned the posting of an “Interdenominational” ver- 
sion of the Ten Commandments in a Long Island 
school district. The commissioner ordered this ban’ 
following an appeal by a resident who contended 
that the posting of the commandments would violate 
the separation of church and state. 


Sunday Sales 

Roman Catholic Bishop George L. Leech, of Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, in a letter to priests of the 
diocese, denounced the “unlawful and unwarranted” 
practice of furniture stores and disccunt stores 
opening for business on Sundays. He further said 
“the religious-minded and God-fearing citizens of 
our community are rightly indignant and incensed 
at this brazen effrontery.” 

Compulsory closing of retail stores on Sundays in 
Topeka, Kansas, is being advocated by local religious 
groups. 

The Council of Churehes of Greater Camden 
[New Jersey] and the Camden County Ministerial 
Association have urged a boycott of merchants who 
keep their places of business open on Sundays. They 
have also called for the enforcement of local Sunday- 
closing ordinances and the adoption of legislation by 
the State to ban unessential Sunday business. 

Suit has been filed by Attorney General Thomas 
D. MeBride in Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, 
against a discount house for doing business on Sun- 
day. The defendant is the Lehigh County branch of 
“Two Guys From Harrison.” This is a discount store 
that sells home appliances and similar items. 





The Roman Catholic bishops of Buenos Aires 
Province recently issued their second joint letter in 
four months, demanding that Catholic religious in- 
struction be given in government schools. 

Strong demonstrations by Roman Catholics were 
held in Buenos Aires in protest against a clause in the 
proposed national Constitution which would appar- 
ently give the state a monopoly in university educa- 
tion. Catholic leaders have demanded complete free- 
dom of education, including the right of their insti- 
tutions to grant officially recognized degrees. 
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The Winnipeg Council of Churches is opposing 
the proposal of the Roman Catholic Church of Mani- 
toba that a separate system of Catholic “public 
schools” be supported in the province at government 
expense. The churches in their brief said that “we 
believe in a unified public school system in which the 
public school is the meeting place of all the children 
of all the people regardless of differences . . . or reli- 
gious affiliation.” 

According to the Toronto Daily Star, it is the 
opinion of Dr. W. J. Dunlop, Minister of Education, 
that religious instruction is not the responsibility of 
the public schools. He feels that such responsibility 
should rest on the church and the home. 


The Minister of Education states that it would be 
“disastrous” if Ceylon’s state-aided Christian schools 
were taken over by the government. There has been 
a growing sentiment on the part of the Buddhists that 
all denominational schools in which more than 50 per 
cent of the students are non-Christian should be 
brought under state control and operation. The Min- 
ister of Education has said, “I dread the day when I 
may be asked to take over all assisted schools, because 
it will not help our march forward.” 





Recent information from Colombia indicates that 
the number of Protestant martyrs in this country has 
reached a total of 80. In one incident, after a Protes- 
tant service had been interrupted and the leaders of 
the service imprisoned, a fine was imposed on the 
owners of the light company for furnishing electricity 
forthe Protestant meeting. In another incident a 
Protestant service was interrupted and those present 
were attacked with rocks and sticks. A number of 
women and children were hurt. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy has urged all voters 
to participate in a national plebiscite which provides 
for a coalition government that is pledged to “respect 
the rights of the church.” If successful, the bishops 
will use every lawful means at their disposal to abro- 
gate the articles in the 1936 constitution, which they 
claim weaken the influence of the church in the 
country. 

The government of. Colombia has been asked by 
the Evangelical Confederation of Colombia to adopt 
a series of measures that would protect the rights of 
Protestants and correct the abuses of the past. It is 
hoped that an order will be forthcoming requiring 
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authorities to cite legal grounds before closing any 
Protestant schools and churches. and the suspension 
of licenses to build Protestant churches and chapels 
or schools. 

The National Association of Evangelicals charges 
that an American-owned Mennonite school at La 
Cumbre, which is outside the area where Protestant 
work is forbidden, is being subjected to pressure in an 
effort to close the school. 





Government officials have aecépted the offer of the 


‘Catholic mission to erect an eight-foot statue of the 


Virgin Mary in the new public park. 





President Rene Coty designated Canon Arthor 
Elchinger as coadjutor to Bishop Jean J. Weber of 
Strasbourg, with the right of succession. This decree 
is regarded as a sign of better relations between the 
Vatican and the French Government, since it is the 
first tirne since 1918 that a new bishop has been 
mutually appointed by them. 

Priests, religious and laymen, who teach in Roman 
Catholic schools, in the French Lille diocese, went 
on a strike in protest of the inadequate provision for 
education that is being made in the national budget. 
Under the present law church schools receive in- 
direct state aid for students up to 14 years of age. The 
teachers maintain that the assistance is insufficient. 

Students of the Catholic University in Paris, and 
those from state schools and colleges, joined in a 24- 
hour strike for pay increases to teachers and for ad- 
ditional classrooms. The contention has been that 
insufficient tax funds were being received by the 
parochial schools for this purpose. 


An Israel official, Dr. Chaim Vardi, counselor on 
Christian affairs in the Ministry of Religious Affairs, 
who is making a tour of the United States, said in 
Washington that Israel will not restrict the admit- 
tance or work of Christian missionaries in Israel. He 
added: “We have been grateful for the educational 
and medical work they have done and we believe it to 
be in the interest of religious freedom to admit them.” 


The Italian penal code, which provides more severe 
sentence for offenses against the Roman Catholic 
Church in comparison with non-Catholic cults, was 
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recently upheld by Italy’s Constitutional Court, the 
highest in the country. The constitutionality of the 


' provision is based on Article I of the 1929 Lateran 


Treaty between Italy and the Vatican. 


The Labor party, which was victorious in the re- 
cent general election, pledged that a commission 
would be appointed to study the question of in- 
augurating religious instruction in the schools. If 
such is advisable a national referendum will be held 
on the subject. 


The government of Northern Nigeria has given 
assurance that all persons are free to practice their 
religion according to conscience. So long as religious 
observances do not cause a breach of the peace there 
will be no action ‘attempting to curtail the religious 
freedom of the individual. 


The Philippine Supreme Court has upheld the 
right of the Roman Catholic Church to acquire land 
holdings and ordered the registration of a parcel of 
land purchased by a Canadian-born bishop. This de- 
cision reversed a ruling of the Land Registration 
Commission. Two justices of the court dissented 
from the majority opinion, one warning that “once 
the capacity to acquire land is granted, the way is 
paved for the revitalization of religious land holdings 
that proved so troublesome in the past.” The Catholic 
Church is said to be the largest single landowner in 
the Philippines. 





The Seeond Baptist church in Madrid was recently 
closed and its pastor arrested by the police. Since 1954 
the congregation has been having difficulty in its 
attempt to conduct church services. The charge is that 
the church has been proselytizing. 


The parliament of Schwyz, a largely Roman Cath- 
olie Alpine canton, has unanimously approved. the 
statutes of its six Protestant parishes, which means 
they will be given juridical, financial, and other 
rights equal with Catholic parishes. This new meas- 
ure gives the Protestant churches a share of ecclesias- 
tical taxes. 
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Pancrama of Sreedom 


Embellishing the ceiling of the rotunda of the 
Parliament House in Bangkok, capital of the kingdom 
of Thailand, the majority of whose people are Bud- of truth. 
dhist, is this magnificent panorama, representing the The painter has put down in his bright pigments 
freedom of all religions in Thailand, under the benign that concept which, with industry and loyalty, makes 
influence of pacific Buddhism. a people great. 

The artist, catching the spirit of the Thai people, Around this concept the people of Thailand may 
portrays the Buddhist, the Hindu, the disciple of well shape their national ideals and objectives. For 
Islam, the Jew, the Protestant, the Greek Orthodox, the word Thai means “free.” F.H.Y. 








and the Roman Catholic, the philosopher and the 
sage, moving about freely, presenting each his concept 
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June 12, 1958, marks the 200th anni- 
versary of the building of Gunston Hall, 


near Alexandria, Virginia, residence of 
George Mason, to be commemorated by a 
United States postage stamp. 

It is, however, not the Hall, but the man 
Mason who built and made a home of it, 
that is memorialized here. Mason was not a 
marked public figure. There are not many 
weighty tomes of his collected speeches and 
writings. But his personality and ideas 
reached out remarkably in the years so vital 
to the founding of the United States as a 
nation. 

Check the roster of matters into which 
he threw the weight of a thoughtful, well- 
nourished intellect, and see the man’s worth: 
agriculturist, for he operated successfully, 
usually without a steward, 5,000 acres of 
Virginia tidelands; liberal churchman, able 
in church management as vestryman in the 
Anglican parish of Truro; stimulator of ex- 
ploration and frontier expansion, and later 
patron of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
and an architect of the nationalization of 
the Northwest Territory; legislator and con- 
stitution builder, in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses and in the Convention in Phila- 
delphia that framed the Federal Constitu- 
tion; advocate of freedom from the pressure 
of Great Britain’s stringent mercantile con- 
trols; phrasemaker in conveying great ideas 


that the Declaration of Independence and 
the Federal Constitution embodied; oppo- 
nent of slavery; aristocrat of intellect, at 
the opposite pole from the demagogue, but 
sincerely insistent upon the right of every 
man to be a man. 

It is upon this last point that focus must 
be made, for George Mason was the author 
in May of 1776 of the Virginia Bill of Rights, 
which influenced Thomas Jefferson in phras- 
ing the Declaration of Independence a few 
weeks later, and the omission of which from 
the Federal Constitution of 1787, along with 
failure to provide for the end of slavery, 
caused Mason to refuse to sign the Consti- 
tution he had helped to create. 

The Bill of Rights of Virginia, brought 
over into the Federal Constitution as the 
first Ten Amendments, remains George 
Mason’s greatest monument. Among the 
basic freedoms defined and decreed in that 
grand document, this noble dictum is re- 
membered: 

That religion, or the duty which we owe 
to our Creator, and the manner of dis- 
charging it, can be directed only by reason 
and conviction, not by force or violence; 
and, therefore, all men are equally en- 
titled to the free exercise of religion, 
according to the dictates of conscience; 
and that it is the mutual duty of all to 
practice Christian forbearance, love, and 
charity towards each other. 
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